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ELEASE to television of several thousand Hollywood 

movies of relatively recent vintage has opened a new 
phase in the struggle between the two media—movies and 
TV—for domination of the mass entertainment market. 
While continuing to fight each other on most fronts, the 
two industries appear to have taken an important step ° 
toward an eventual joining of forces. The deals which, 
unlocked the old-film vaults of .the major studios accen- 
tuated an already evident trend toward an interlacing of 
* economic interests. Elements in each industry, however, 
view that trend as detrimental to the future of both forms 
of entertainment. 


The most pessimistic of the critics foresee an end to 
television’s unique role as a communications medium offer- - 
_ing a balanced fare of live and filmed entertainment, news’ 
and public events programs. They fear that the home 
television set will become little more than a technological 
replacement of the movie house projector. They suggest 
also that development of subscription TV, which would 
bring special programs, including current movies, to home 
viewers for a fee, would make the influence of film pro- 
ducers over the content of television entertainment still 
more pervasive. Meanwhile, local movie theaters would 
be limited in practice to slowing for the most part only 
exceptionally spectacular films aimed at the luxury market. 


RELEASE OF HOLLYWOOD FEATURES FOR TV SHOWING 


Around $100 million worth of feature movies, many of 
them yesterday’s top box-office attractions, have become 
available recently for commercial showing on television. 
According to Billboard, Dec. 29, more than 2,700 feature 
films were released in 1956 for use on television. This 
was ten times the number of movies turned over to TV in 
1955 and constituted more than two-thirds of the total 
_ number made available to the newer medium in all previous 
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years. Outstanding among such transactions of the past 


year or so have been the following: 


RKO- Radio Pictures: 750 features and 1,000 short cabins sold . 


for $15.2 million. 

Twentieth Century- Fox: 390 features leased for approximately 
$30 million. . ° 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: "770 features and 900 -short, subjects 
leased for a return to date of around $25 million. 


Warner Brothers: 800 features and 1,500 shorts sold for $21 
- million. 4 


Columbia Pictures: undisclosed number of films rekeased from * 


estimated stockpile of 700. 
Paramount: 1,000 shorts and a few features sold for $4 million. 


Opening of the film libraries to television reflected a pro- 
nounced change of heart on the part of major Hollywood 
studios toward their chief competing medium. Previously, 


“the only high-quality movies presented on television had 


been films obtained from independent or foreign producers. 
The great majority of movies shown on home screens were 


, of such antiquity or of such inferior quality that they offered. 


little serious.competition to new films at local theaters. 


The united stand of major Hollywood studios against- 


feeding the better films to TV was broken in 1955. Walt 
Disney is credited with having pointed the Way to the 
potentialities of mutual profit in cooperation with, ‘rather 


than resistance to, the new outlet. A _ television series - 


which he launched early that year not only captured a huge 
home audience, but also had a stimulating effect on attend- 
ance at theaters showing current Disney pictures. 


By the autumn of 1955 three major movie producing 
studios—Twentieth Century-Fox, Warner Brothers, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—were sponsoring national television 
programs. The programs consisted chiefly of abbreviated 
but newly filmed versions of old movies interspersed with 
promotional material on films running currently at theaters. 
From this venture it was only a step to selling TV the old 
movies themselves. 


¢ PLANS FOR TV PRESENTATION OF Post-1948 MOovIEs 


Most of the movies released to television to date were 
produced prior to 1948 and represent only the beginning 
of a flood. The major companies are dickering now on 
later films. Transactions are held up for the time being 
by demands of guilds representing movie actors, ‘writers, 
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directors, and technical personnel to share in the proceeds. 
An‘industry contract negotiated some years ago with the . ” 
7] -. ° iSereen*Actors Guild provided in effect that payment of 
‘ — . royalties would not be sought in connection with re-runs , 
: .of pictures produced befere Aug. 1, 1948. Contracts with. 
: ' other guilds carried comparable cut-off dates. 7 ° 
. The major Hollywood studios have been trying since early 
last autumn to reach agreement among themselves on a 
uniform standard of royalty payments, from the TV pro- 
| . ceeds of post-1948 films, which would be acceptable to the 
organizations representing the persons who participated in 
making. those movies.! Their meetings have not yet pro- ° ° 
-duced an industry-wide plan. However, the Screen Actors : 
; Guild recently accepted an offer of $615,000 for TV royal- 
‘ . ties on*82 RKO-Radio pictures made between 1948 and 
. 1950. The Screen Directors Guild agreed to accept $235,000, - 
and a like amount has been offered to the Screen Writers . 
Branch of the Wyiters Guild of America, West, which is to 
consider the’ proposal at a membership meeting on Jan. 24. 2 


" This is the first contract: of the kind covering’ major post- 
1948 movies. : 


A > * It remains to be seen whether home screening of the 
: newer pictures will offer movie theaters more .or Jess ,com- 
‘petition than that offered by the old movies on TV. A large 
part of the television audience is too young to have seen. ° ° 
many of the pre-1948 pictures when they came out, so the . 
J TV presentatior is virtually a first-run show for them. On’ 
the other hand,-because most movyies reflect the styles, - 
manners and popular outlook of the moment, they tend 
. : to become dated very quickly, - 7 


Movie exhibitors, already incensed at Hollywood for 
“treacherously” handing over prime entertainment to their 
chief competitors, feel that the newer the film on television, 
the harder the blow on theater business. The Allied States 
Association, an exhibitors’ organization, adopted a resolu- 
tion at its Dallas convention last November for a study of - 
the feasibility of establishing a legal clearance period to 
govern release of movies to television. The association, 
favors a five-year lag between release to theaters and re- 


—— 


& 
1 The Screefi Actors Guild agreed several years ago with distributors of old low- ° 
budget films that actors were to receive 12% per cent of their original salaries until 
receipts from TV showings of a movie had grossed $20,000, and 15 per cent there- 
i after. However, the guilds were not ready to apply this formula in the case of 
p¢pular movies from the big studios. . 
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lease to TV stations; a clause to that effect may be sought 


."in exhibition contracts.” 


EFFECT OF MOTION PICTURES ON- VIDEO PROGRAMMING. 


‘Whatever the impact of TV movies on theater ‘business, - - 
there is little question about their revolutionary effect on - 


television programming. Many weak telecasting stations 
‘have shot up into high audience-rating brackets by showing 
old movies. Home audiences for such films as Random 
Harvest and Above Suspicion have been greater than for 
competing network shows. : 


When a New York station presented Command.Decision, 
starring Clark Gable, late on a Saturday night in Decem- 
ber, nearly 90 per cent of the area’s TV viewers tuned to 
that station. In an advertisement in a trade publication 
the movie’s distributor boasted that “Never before have 


so many New Yorkers stayed up so. late to watch.a single . © 


television program.”* A Cincinnati station broke all of. 
its previous records last August with a series of old Warner - 
movies; the station’s audience rating nearly doubled over 


“that of the preceding month. Presentation of M.G.M. films . 
over a Los Angeles station in November put it ahead of all ‘ 


its competitors ; a showing of Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, 


**, produced in 1944, commanded more viewers than the six | 


competing stations combined. 


¢An advertising official recently commented that “The new. 


crop of strong feature films now being shown on local 
stations across the country has converted marginal time 
periods to what have become prime time periods, ‘because 
of spectacular audience interest and ratings.” 4 Customar-’ 
ily, feature filmS are shown in daytime or late night hours, 
but more and more stations are beginning to move old films 
into prime periods. A Denver station placed an M.G.M. 
movie in the 9-10:30 P.M. time slot and drew a larger 
audience than ever before attained by a single station in 
that area. 


With movies filling a growing number of time periods, 
other programs obviously are being displaced. The first 


® The exhibitors are troubled also over the difficulty of attracting a large audience 
to a theater showing a remake of an old movie when the earlier version is being 
shown on television. A new Columbia picture, Storm Over the Nile, was shown in 
some theaters at the time Four Feathers, an earlier movie based on the same story, 
was being telecast locally. 

* Broadcasting-Telecasting, Dec. 17, 1956, p. 11. 

Ps Pat Janae, viee president of Young & Rubicam, quoted in Billboard, Dee. 22, 
1 Dp. Oo. € 
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to -be squeezed out are local shows; various stations have |. 
dropped children’s programs, comedy features, and news 
programs, locally produced and featuring local talent, in 
favor of-movie features. The filmed show produced specifi- 
cally for national TV distribution also is feeling the pinch. 
One full-length movie may displace two or three such 
shows and cause economic repercussions that reach back 


‘to Hollywood, where TV film-making has taken up much 


of the employment slack resulting from cutbacks in movie 
production for theaters.’ What will be the full impact of 
old movies on the TV film industry is not yet clear; trade 
journals report that syndicators of the filmed television 
programs are finding marketing of their shows more difficult 


, than in the past. 


"THREAT TO DOMINANCE OF NETWORKS IN TELECASTING 


Until the old, grade-A motion pictures hit the air waves, 
high audience ratings were held almost exclusively by 
network productions—either live or filmed. Now the movies, 
available for purchase or lease by individual stations, are 
making significant inroads on the market for network pro» 
ductions. Hitherto no local station could’afford to produce 
a program comparable in audience appeal to the network 
show; the feature movie, however, may be just as attrac- 
tive, if not more so, to a sponsor. ° 


Several large national advertisers have taken favorable 
notice of the high audience ratings of old movies. Revlon 
early in the year dropped an N.B.C. network show in order 
to sponsor presentation of feature movies by 30 individual. 
stations at an estimated outlay of $3 million. Bristol-Myers 
recently purchased rights for exhibition of ‘movies by at 


‘least eight television stations in major market areas. 


Variety, Dec. 28, reported: “The trade sees many indica- 
tions that blue-chip bankrollers will be cutting more and 
more coin away from network purchases in order to enter 


* feature films.” A number of large stations are said to 


have made heavy movie purchases in expectation of such 
a trend. 


Although the networks themselves have purchased rights 
to some movies, distributors in general find it more profit- 
able to market the films directly to individual stations or to 
advertisers who then buy time on individual stations. The 
movie, which can be shipped or mailed in duplicate reels, is 
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thus in no way dependent on the network system for dis-* 
tribution. The National Broddcasting Company has been 
most adamant against casting its lot with the old movies, 
but the American Broadcasting Company has used them 
extensively over the past few ‘years to effect substantial 
mmprovenent in its competitive position. 


The threat frém feature movies has hit ‘the two largest 
networks—N.B.C. and the Columbia Broadcasting System-— 
at a particularly bad time, because they are under fire for 
alleged monopolistic control of the television industry: 
Network practices were investigated last year by three 
congressional committees,> the Federal Communications. 
Commission, and the Justice Department. Officials of 
N.B.C. and C.B.S. asserted that the charges originated 
with a group of film producers and syndicators of TV pro- 
grams who were out to destroy the network system and, 
with it, the only means of giving the public well-balanced 
television fare which included live shows and the coverage 
of public events. . 


j David Sarnoff, president of’ the Radio Ccdiiiien of 
7 America,’ parent company of N.B. . warned a convention 
of N.B.C.-affiliated stations at Mismi Beach in December. 
that if they gave up network shows for movies, they would * 
convert television into a.“‘national movie screen,” just as 
“some radio stations have become natiqnal phonographs.” 
Frank Stanton, president of C.B.S., told a conference of 
affiliates last- April that unsuccessful purveyors of shows 
for television “want to’cripple [the networks].so that they 
will have a chance to occupy some of the vacuum which 
would be created.” These groups, he said, “talk about the 
control by Madison Avenue, yet they seem to feel .that 
control by Hollywood is somehow a blessing.” ~° 


Broadcasting-Telecasting, Dec. 17, suggested that “the 
biggest battle in television history” may be shaping up 
between the networks and the motion picture industry for 
dominance in TV programming. It pointed out that the 
networks themselves were helping, through a liberal use of 


* The Senate Commerce Committee launched a full-dress investigation of the net- 
work system after Sen. John W. Bricker (R-O.) had submitted a report in April 
purporting to show “the economic grip on the TV industry held by two major net- 
works [N.B.C. and C.B.S.] and a selected group of large affiliated stations.” +The 
House Judiciary Antitrust subcommittee and the House Small Business Committee 
also displayed interest in network affairs. Sen. Bricker has reintroduced in the 85th 
Congress a bill to subject radio ont TV networks to eae by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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filmed programs, to. build up the very pressures they 
* deplore. Just as the mevie producing industry is nourish- 
° ing its chief competitor by handing over old. films, television 
networks and their affiliates are financing production of TV 
filmg and leasing movies which compete with network 
shows. The answer to the paradox appears to lie in a trend 
teward gradual merging of interests irf the two fields. 


intermingling of Movie and TV Interests 


CONNECTIONS between the motion picture and television 

industries take various forms. The older movie studios are 

producing and distributing filmed shows for television, while 

TV outlets are investing in productions for both theater 

and TV showing. Distributing companies may market both 

TV and movie house fare. The same writers, directors, 

* and actors often are active in both fields. Shows that are 

. hits on TV later become movies; sometimes the movie hit 
is adapted for. television. 


Although. television has diarupted established patterns 
- of movie production, it has proved in several ways a bless- 
ing to the motion picture industry. Not only did it provide 
a profitable sideline—production of films specifically for 
TV—but it also considerably increased the value of old 
movies whose box-office potential, had been virtually ex- 
hausted. Ownership ofthe films provided the older indus- - 
try with an effective wedge to gain a measure of, control 
over the newer medium. This hold is likely té be strength- 
ened as more movies become available for TV. 


SHIFTS IN CONTROL OF MOTION PICTURE COMPANIES ° 


-Hollywood’s change of policy on marketing its films to 
television was accompanied by shifts in financial control of 
the movie producing industry. Since 1951 seven major 
studios have undergone management or ownership changes. 
In recent months a number of studio kingpins have fallen 
and new entrepreneurs have entered the business with . 
an eye on its television as well as theater market. 


Barron’s Weekly noted last summer that although the ° 
earnings of virtually all of the major studios had dropped, 
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the companies were attracting large investors. ‘“The mo- 
tion picture scene today is one of troubled, waters, with - 
plenty’ of fishing being done by first-class anglers.” The 
explanation lay in the stockpiles of old movies. Because 
no value was assigned to them on company books, “equities 
of the leading producers [had] been selling far below their 
actual realizable asset values.” , It was noted, for instance, 
that Twentieth Century-Fox’s book value of $31 a share 
at the end of 1955 failed to reflect an estimated $40 million 
film stockpile amounting to an additional $15 a share.*. 


When RKO-Radio Pictures was sold in 1955, one of the 
chief attractions for its buyer, General Teleradio, Inc.; 


* + was its library of old movies. General Teleradio, a subsid- 





iary of General Tire and Rubber Co. and owner of. six 
telecasting stations, recovered nearly all of the $25 million , 
purchase price within a few months. First, it sold back. 

to Howard Hughes, former RKO owner, rights to two new - 
movies yet to be released for $8 million; then, in December 
1955, it ‘sold RKO’s stockpile of 750 features arid 1,000° 

short’ subjects to another distributor for $15.2 million. . 
Teleradio, however, retained rights to the movies for show- 
ing on its,own TV stations. 


Columbia Broadcasting Syetem's purchase in 1955 of 
the assets of Paul Terry’s Terrytoons, Inc., for $5 million 
had as its sole purpose the acquisition of the cartoon film | 
library. The company which produced them was dissolved. 
The value of the Warner Brothers backlog of.old movies 
was likewise a major drawing card for the syndicate which 
last summer bought a large block of stock’ in that com- 
pany. A few weeks after the transaction was completed, 
Warner clinched the sale of 800 features and 1,500 shorts, 





all made prior to 1950, for $21 million to P.R.M., Inc., a . 


Delaware corporation formed by American and Canadian 
investors with wide interests in the entertainment field. 


TIE-IN DEALS FOR MARKETING OF FEATURE PICTURES 


Combinations that are bringing motion pictures and tele- 
vision into closer economic relationship do not follow a 
consistent pattern. The various deals by which the old 
movies are being marketed to television have given a patch- 
work complexity to business arrangements that cut across 
the two industries. 





*John L. Hopkins,” “Changing Cast,” Barron's Weekly, Aug. 13, 1956, p. 11. 
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‘Some of the movie companies demand not only cash’ but 
also an interest in the television business in return for 
rights to show the old pictures. A transaction under which. 
Twentieth Century-Fox on Nov. 1 agréed to lease a total of 
390 feature films for a five-year period to National Tele- 
-film Associates, a distributing agency, gave the movie com- 
‘pany a 50 per cent interest in a network of 110 television 
stations which is an N.T.A. subsidiary. N.T.A. further 
agreed to pay Twentieth Century-Fox a minimum license 
fee of $5,850,000 each for two packets of 78 films apiece, 
plus 45 per cent of gross rentals after a certain return had 
been attained. Three additional packets from the stock- 
pile will be distributed later on similar -terms. 


Metro- Goldwyn- Mayer, after turning down offers of up 
to $50 million for its old film library, announced last June 20 
*. that it would fent or lease films. to television through its 
own distribution agency.?’ At the same time the company 
annotnced its intention to acquire interests in television 
stations. Since then, through film rental agreements, .. 
M.G.M. has obtained a. one-fourth interest in TV stations 
in Denver, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis. 


Movies from the Columbia Pictures library are being 
distributed through a company subsidiary, Screen Gems, . 
which conducts far-ranging activities in the television field. 
Columbia disclosed in December that it too planned to 
acquire stock in TV stations as “a logical step in our com- 
pany’s expansion.” Paramount Pictures, which has exten-, 
sive television interests, is reportedly seeking distribution 
arrangements by which it may acquire stock in individual 
‘stations. Paramount already owns a Los Angeles TV sta- 
tion outright and has interests in two other stations through 
stock holdings in-Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, a tele- 


* vision manufacturer. In addition, Paramount owns a con- 


trolling interest in a subscription TV device and a half- 
* interest in Chromatic Laboratories, which is developing a 
simplified color tube for low-cost sets. 


One of the most unusual methods of doling out old movies 
has been devised by C & C Television, which controls the 
RKO-Radio movie backlog. Films from that library have 
been placed with TV stations all over the country in re- 


* _ turn for commercial time on the air, which the distributor 





TOnly one picture produced by M.G.M. in the 1929-1949 period is being withheld 
, from television: Gone With the Wind, the all- time, money maker. 
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sells to advertisers. According to trade journal reports, 





the International Latex Corporation, which manufactures . ~ 


girdles,and baby pants and is a’ subsidiary of the corpora- ° 
tion that controls the Warner Brothers theater chain and 
Cinerama, has agreed to buy over the next five years some’ 
$20 million of TV advertising time acquired by C & C 
Television through its movie bartering arrangements. 
Associated Artists Productions, a subsidiary of P.R.M. 
which handles Warner Brothers movies purchased by the , 
parent firm, recently concluded an agreement with a chain 
of TV stations which involved not only cash payments but 
also a percentage of gross revenues from advertisers spon- 
soring showings of the films. 


HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTION OF FILMED: VipEo SHOWS 


-Many Hollywood figures—actors, directors, writers, pro- . 


ducers—were quick to grasp opportunities offered by tele- 
vision. A number of new organizations to produce and dis- 
tribute TV shows soon sprang up in the movie capitalk. A- 
system of syndication was developed for marketing TV 
films on a regional or national basis. Frequently ‘a so- 
called pilot film is produced as a sample of a projected, 
series, which may be sold directly to a TV outlet or to-an 
advertiser for use in a purchased time slot. 


This new branch of the movie industry is crowded, highly 
competitive, and just emerging from its harum-scarum 
period. A Hollywood reporter commented @ year ago: 


The telefilm business,’ particularly the syndication .phase of ~ 


it . .,. resembles the early motion picture days—it’s wild and 
woolly. Just like any other fast-growing business, it’s streaked - 
through with promoters and manipulators >» - [recalling] | some 
of the freewheeling picture pioneers of 40 years a Sg 


been a business largely of speculation, of fortunes made and lost 
overnight, of mergers and absorption on the great and small scale, 
of hits and misses.® 


As telefilm operations expanded, they tended to shake 
down into a smaller number of companies holding a larger 
share of the business. Variety reported on Jan. 2 that a 
record $90 million in telefilm production had been allocated 
to Hollywood producers for 1957—an increase of $10 mil- 
lion over last year’s TV film budget. 


TV film producing has drawn its talent and its financial 





* Bob Chandler, ¢TV Films—An Updated Version of Freewheeling Picture Pioneers,” 
Variety, Jan. 4, 1956. 
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backing from the ‘same sources that supply the producers ’ : 
of movies for the theater. Producers of filmed shows for 

the video screen include the three largest national TV net- 

. works, major Hollywood studios, numerous independent 
groups, and subsidiaries of corporations with wide inter- 

ests in the entertainment field and in other enterprises. 


The largest producer of TV films is Desilu Productions, 
a firm founded and headed by two motion picture players 
whose original TV series, J Love Lucy, is one of television’s 
outstanding successes. Desilu has more than $15.6 million 
.of TV film production scheduled for this year. 


P.R.M., which bought the Warner Brothers library of old 
movies, plans to market,only half of them to television; it 
anticipates that the remainder will furnish stories and 
characterizations for new productions.? P.R.M. announced 
in October-that it was forming a combination entertain- 
ment, investment, and production company to “finance, 
develop, create and package motion pictures, television, and 
theatrical enterprises, as well as finance any and all ele- 
ments concerned in the entertainment field.” The corpora- 
_ tion allocated $5 million for immediate investment in the 
project. a , ° 





Decade of Theater-Home Screen Rivalry 
==! 
THE SPEED with which television built up a mass audi- 
ence was responsible in large part for its unsettling effect 
on the motion picture industry, which had commanded the. 
largest audience in the history of popular entertainment. 
The number of television sets in use in the United States 
grew from 200,000 at the end of 1947 to an estimated 37 
million nine years later. In contrast, it took radio 25 years 
to reach as many families.'° 


More than seven of every ten families in the country 





* ©P.R.M. recently recalled a 1941 movie, The Maltese Falcon, which had been sched- 
uled for TV showing, because the company plans to produce a new movie version for 
theater showing. 

% Columbia Broadcasting System, Network Practices (memorandum prepared for 
Senate Commerce Committee, June 1956), p. 4. Estimates of the number of TV sets 
vary; the Television Bureau of Advertising claims 41.1 million sets and estimates that 
10 per cent of all TV homes have more than one set. 
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” own at least one’ television‘set, and scarcely a family ‘lives 

beyond the reach of at least one telecasting station; the 
average family can choose among five stations. There are 
472 commercial stations on the air; about 400 of them are 
affiliated with the national networks. The Television 
Bureau of Advertising estimates that the average person 
watches television 134 hours a day and that 95 per cent of- 
all TV-owning families regularly tune in at some time be- 
tween 6 P.M. and midnight. ° 


It is accordingly not surprising that attendance at motion 
picture theaters has dropped sharply. From a peak aver- 
age weekly total of 90 million persons in the years 1946-48, 
moviegoing declined ‘steadily to 45.9 million persons in - 
1953, rose to 49.2 million in 1954, and then dropped to 
45.8 million in 1955." Attendance gains were ‘recorded 
again in 1956; brisk business: last summer lifted the aver- 
age weekly total to 67 million persons in August ‘as against 
a low of 33 million in January. ; 


The box-office drop had repercussions on activity in the 
movie-producing capital. Production fell from 654 feature 
films in 1951 to a current total of about 350 pictures a year. 
, Several thousand movie houses went out of business, al- 
though their loss was balanced by an increase in the num- 
ber of drive-in -theaters. The whole number of movie 
exhibitors today is the same as in 1941—roughly .19,000— - 
but the total now includes nearly 5,000 drive-ins, a type of 
theater which was a negligible factor 16 years ago. 


Factors AFFECTING SIZE OF THEATER AUDIENCES 


Doubt has been voiced as to whether television was solely - 
responsible for the decline in moviegoing. TV came on the 
scene just as the motion picture industry was undergoing 
a major readjustment brought on by antitrust action which 
required the producing companies to sever ties with the 
exhibition branch of the business. The various split-up 
decrees tended to reduce the incentive of Hollywood studios 
to keep a large number of new films moving to outlets 
which they no longer controlled. Loss of income directly 
from the box office, moreover, led to an economy wave 
which affected the quality of movies released. Many per- 
sons think the movie business has suffered more from a 
shortage of good pictures than from the competition of 





"1956 Year Book of Motion Pictures. 
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‘ television ; even today some exhibitors contend that their 
supply lines are too thin to maintain a steady movie trade. 


Early in the 1950s Hollywood turned to technical im- 
provements in moviemaking as a means of drawing back 
lost customers.’* The screen was enlarged and various 
devices were introduced to add naturalism or spectacular 
effects which could not be duplicated on small home screens. 
The public soon came to accept such innovations as a matter 
of course, however, and critics began to point out that 
technical changes alone could not make bad movies good. 


Hollywood recently has been laying greater stress on the 
basic elements of good movie-making, and a number of 
pictures have won considerable success at thé box office. 
Fears have been allayed that the moviegoing habit would 
disappear because free entertainment had become available 
at home. There are many signs now to suggest that tele- 
vision’s impact on motion picture attendance has about run 
its course, and that the relative positions of the two media 
in regard to audience appeal are becoming stabilized. 


Research has shown that, in the past, when television 
service reached a locality for the first time, movie attend- 
ance tended to decline until 70 per cent of the population 
had access to a set. After that, moviegoing remained firm 
or began to increase, depending on whether good pictures 
were on view at local theaters. Surveys have indicated 
that movie box offices lost some $5 million between the 
.autumn of 1955 and the spring of 1956 because many indi- 


viduals who wanted to go to the movies could find “nothing 
to see.” 18 . 


HOLLYWwoop’s EMPHASIS ON BIG-BuDGET PICTURES 


Production schedules for 1957 give evidence that movie- 
makers have regained their optimism. No fewer than 51 
productions were slated to go before the cameras in Jan- - 
uary, a five-year record for the month. Twentieth Century- 
Fox announced that it would produce at least 30, possibly 
40, big-budget and 25 moderate-budget features this year 
as against a total of only 24 in 1956. Republic Pictures 
announced, Jan. 7, that it was planning to resume opera- 
tions in February and had scheduled 21 films for produc- 





2 See “Changing Fortunes of the Movie Business,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1953, pp. 611-618. 


8 Albert Sindlinger, ““A Review and a Challenge,” Independent Film Journal, June 
30, 1956, p. 100. 
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‘tion, compared with an output of ten pictures last year. 
- A number of ‘independent producers also have ambitious 


production plans.!4 


A belief is prevalent in Hollywood that the only orn 


_ Standing to make a worth-while profit today are the so- 


called grade-A productions which require large financial ~ 
outlays. B pictures—that is, relatively low-budget films 
once produced in great numbers for neighborhood, small- 
town, and double-feature houses—no longer roll off the 
production lines. Some of the costliest movies in history 
are currently being shown.- The Ten Commandments, 
which had a $13 million to $14 million production budget, 
is the most expensive feature ever made; War and Peace 
cost $6 million to produce; many other pictures, such as 
Trapeze, Moby Dick, and The King and I, also were in the 
multi-million dollar class. ‘ 


Recent box-office experience bears out the big-picture 
theory. While a‘ failure can be ruinous, a single success 
can put a tottering company well on its feet again. Variety’s 
annual round-up of the top money makers listed 109 pic- 
tures which grossed at least $1 million in the domestic 
market in 1956; 28 of that number grossed $3 million to 
$9 million. All are still going strong on American theater 
circuits, and foreign receipts are expected to make up 40 
per cent of total returns. 


Despite limitations imposed by the on ‘picture code, 
movies for theater showing are not so hemmed in by con- 
vention as shows aimed at the family-living room. Movie 
producers feel that they have an advantage over the video 
producer in that they are not restricted by sponsors or : 
advertising firms, who tend to insist on tried-and-true 
formulas in screen presentations. Top box-office movies 
today include the controversial Baby Doll, The Man With’ 
the Golden Arm, and others which would be unacceptable 
for television showing. 


Television shows are often criticized for their tameéness. 
One critic has said that TV film production already has lost 





“A striking change in Hollywood practices is instanced by the rise of the inde- 
pendent producer, who rents major studio facilities for a fee or a share of the pro- 
ceeds from a film's gross. Many actors, writers, and directors found tax advantages 
in producing their own pictures. However, the Internal Revenue Service ruled last 
November that holders of more than 25 per cent of the stock of an enterprise utilizing 
their personal] services must pay taxes on income therefrom at individual rather than 
capital-gains rates. The ruling has been appealed by a special committee representing 


*movie actors, directors, writers, and others. 
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its “zeal for gambling” and is fast becoming’a “paradise 
for hacks”; as a result, “Mediocrity may drive [TV audi- 
ences] back to the theatrical box office.” *5 A writer for 
TV has complained: “In television there are just too many 
people to please, too many themes to shy away from, too 
many sacred cows to dictate a choice of subject.” 1° 


On the other hand, small town and rural exhibitors com-- 
plain about the big-picture trend in movies. The Allied 
‘States Convention last November devoted much attention 
to the shortage of folksy pictures. The keynote speaker, 
a theater operator in a small Indiana town, pleaded for a 
return to “‘the less pretentious . . . family picture that in 
years past made money for us.” He noted that “The city 
boys insist that the day of small, family pictures is over 
and it’s only the big ones that get the folks away from the 
TV sets. ... My experience tells me our people are. . 
attracted by the corny, light-hearted, pure entertainment 
type of offering.” 1” 


BENEFITS FOR VIDEO IN MoRE LIVE SHOWS AND COLOR 


Leaders of the television industry are not much inclined 
to let that medium become the repository of Hollywood’s 
cast-offs. One of the chief complaints directed at increased 
use of old movies on television is that it cuts into the 
amount of time devoted to live shows, the one field in which 
- TV has an advantage over the movies. 

Good as film programs are, it is the live quality, the sense of 
seeing the actual event or performance taking place before the 
eyes of the viewer as he sits in his living room that is the real 


magic of television. To remit television largely to film is to con- 
fine its excitement, scope and impact.1§ 


Television first made its principal appeal to home audi- 
ences by presenting live programs. It then switched in 
large measure to filmed shows largely because they were 
easier to produce and distribute. Most of the top-rating 
TV shows today are still live, but the trend has been to 
devote more and more air time to filmed productions. 


Broadcasting-Telecasting’s most recent semi-annual sur- 
vey of TV programs showed that in October 1956 one-third 


% Dave Kaufman, “Tv Pix Appear to Have Reached Crest,” Daily Variety, Oct. 31, 
1956, p. 62. 


% Rod Serling, address before Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, reported in 
Variety, Jan. 2, 1957. 


37 Roy L. Kalver, quoted in Variety, Dec. 5. 
% Columbia Broadcasting System, Network Practices (June 1956), p. 18. 
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of the air time of the average station was devoted to non-° 


network. films, and that 27 per cent of total network pro- 
gram time was filmed. Stations not connected with the 
networks were the heaviest users of filmed programs, de- 


voting about two-thirds of their total air time to them. On- 


the other hand, one of the networks—ABC-TV—gave 26 
hours a week, or two-thirds of its air time, to films. By 
contrast, CBS-TV devoted only 18 hours (20 per cent of its 
air time) and NBC-TV 1334 hours (16 per cent of its air 
time) to filmed productions. 


The networks now appear to be making a strong effort 
to develop more live shows. ABC has just launched an 
$11 million expansion of its facilities to make possible an 
increase in live productions. NBC is pledged to an all-out 
campaign of live programs. Robert Sarnoff, the network’s 
president, told the convention of its affiliates in Miami last 
December that TV broadcasting today is at a crossroads: 
“One fork has color signposts and points to programming 
created for the medium itself. The other fork follows a 


detour to a reservoir of motion pictures.” NBC, Sarnoff: 


said, had weighed the alternatives and decided that “Tele- 
vision’s future rests along the road . . . [of] live tele- 
vision.” 


Color TV probably will give the medium eventually a 
stronger competitive advantage than it has had in the past. 
Most network affiliates already are equipped to broadcast 
in color and 90 per cent of TV homes are within range of 
color signals, but relatively few families as yet own color 


* receivers. Only 102,000 color sets were sold in 1956, al- 


e 


though the retail price by then was as low as $500. 


NBC is banking heavily on future mass purchase of 
color sets to strengthen the industry’s hold on its audience. 
NBC’s parent firm, RCA, took a $6.9 million loss in manu- 
facturing color sets and broadcasting in color last year, 
but contended that that was “a reasonable expenditure to 
lay the foundations for a business that promises substantial 
profits in the near future.” '* 


DISRUPTING POSSIBILITIES IN SUBSCRIPTION TELEVISION 


Possibly more far-reaching in its effect on the movie 
and television industries will be the outcome of the current 


%* Muntz-TV, Inc., a small manufacturer, reported in January that 60 per cent of 
its output (100 sets a day) was in color, and that by March its entire production 
would be in color sets retailing at $399 each. 
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controversy over use of subscription TV devices to get 


‘taaway from commercially sponsored TV programs. The 


question of whether the air waves should be utilized for 
toll TV has been before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for several years, but it has yet to be determined 
whether the agency even has authority to one licenses 
for that purpose. 


Several devices for subscription TV have been proved 
technically feasible. A test of one of them, Phonevision, 
was authorized by the F.C.C. in 1951; nine out of ten of 
the 300 families which participated in the experiment 


_ favored paying to see movies at home, and the average 


rate of home rnovie viewing by. the test group was three 
times greater than national average attendance at movie 
theaters during the test period. 


A number of movie theater owners are expressing in- 
terest in toll TV transmission methods which would re- 
quire use of their facilities. A $250,000 experiment in 
closed-circuit telecasting of movies from theater to home 


‘is to be conducted next May by Video Oklahoma Theaters 


in Bartlesville, Okla., a town of 35,000 inhabitants. TV set 


. owners, whose homes will be wired for closed-circuit re- 


ception, will pay $9.50 a month to receive continuous show- 
ings of movies with three changes of bill a week. Several 
Hollywood studios are sufficiently interested to supply 
films for the experiment. 


Should toll TV meet approval on a national scale and 
become economically feasible, it might cause an upheaval 
greater than any experienced to date by movies or tele- 
vision. The motion picture theater as such might be largely 
supplanted; for television it would mean that receipts 
from advertising would be replaced, or possibly augmented, 
by receipts from the home “box office.” Some supporters 
of toll TV think it could co-exist with both movie theaters 
and ordinary television; the public simply would have a 
wider range of selection in the expenditure of its enter- 
tainment dollar. 
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